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TO THE FRIENDS OF ART IN THE UNITED STATES. 



The Committee of Management of the American Art-Union have 
hitherto abstained from noticing, in a public manner, the proceedings 
of Goupil, Vibert & Co., a print-selling house in Paris, which has lately 
established an agency in this country. The Committee presumed that 
the sagacity of the American people would penetrate the flimsy pretext 
of public spirit and benevolence assumed by this house, early enough 
to prevent its operations from injuring the cause of Native Art. On 
this account, and notwithstanding an unwarrantable attempt on the 
part of these foreigners to tamper with the agents of the Art-Union and 
enlist them in their private schemes, the Committee confined their 
action to the issuing of a circular letter to the Secretaries, in which the 
designs of Goupil, Vibert & Co. were properly exposed. It seems, how- 
ever, that the private nature of the speculation of these French mer- 
chants is still largely misunderstood. Not only do they collect consid- 
erable sums of money in all parts of the country, under the pretense of 
being a Public Institution, but the Committee have reason to believe 
that many persons have subscribed to their project, thinking it to be 
identical with the American Art-Union. It is therefore necessary, in 
order both to protect the interests of this Society and the cause of 
American Art and Artists, that the facts of the case should be distinctly 
stated and extensively circulated. 



For this purpose, it is thought proper to reprint the following extract 
from the Editorial columns of the Morning Courier and Enquirer of 
this City. 



From tile Morning Courier and Enquirer of Oct. 1, 1640. 

THE ART-UNTON. 



Extract from a private Letter, dated 



-, Vt., Sept. 27, 1849. 



* * " Which of your two Art-Unions would you advise mo to patronize this 
year 1 The International is making strenuous efforts to procure subscribers, and 
represents its advantages as far superior to those of the other establishment. Can 
you give me any reliable information on the subject V 3 



There is but one Art-Union in this city, and that is the American 
Art-Union, which has been in active operation since 1839, and which 
is more or less generally known throughout the United States. The 
" International Art-Union,'' 1 to which the above letter refers, is simply a 
private concern — a pure speculation on the part of a private establish- 
ment, and ought not for a moment to be confounded with any public 
institution. Its proprietors, Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co., are enter- 
prising print and picture dealers in Paris, who have recently established 
an agency for the sale of their merchandise in this city. For the pur- 
pose of increasing their business and disposing in this country of a large 
collection of pictures, which they cannot sell to as good advantage in 
their own, they have sought to divert to their own profit the popularity 
of the American Art-Union, and to avail themselves of the general taste 
for Fine Art, which it has created and fostered during the past ten 
years. The Engravings which they distribute are made in France ; 
the pictures of which they dispose by lottery are brought from there; all 
the workmen employed in any branch of the business are in that coun- 
try ; and the whole affair is under the supervision and control of the 
house in Paris. They have no charter anywhere— there is no Board of 
Trustees here to inquire into its management— the whole thing is sim- 
ply a device to dispose of pictures for private gain. The proprietors do 
not engage to devote the whole, or the half, or the tenth part, or any 
particular portion of the amount of subscriptions they may receive, to 
the purchase of pictures for distribution. If they succeed in collecting 
from the subscribers the sum of §15,000, they may devote §500 of it t'o 



the purchase of engravings and $1500 of it to the purchase of pictures, 
for distribution among their subscribers, and the remaining §13,000 
may be remitted to Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. in Paris as the profits 
of the year's adventure — and no subscriber will have a shadow of right 
to make the least complaint. 

The American Art-Union, on the other hand, is simply and exclu- 
sively a public institution — incorporated by the State Legislature, for 
the promdtion of the Fine Arts in the United States — managed by gentle- 
men chosen annually by the subscribers themselves, and who receive for 
their services no compensation in any shape, and devoting every dollar 
received from subscriptions, after paying the expenses necessary to 
keep it in operation, to the purchase of works of Art for distribution 
among the members. Not one shilling is, or can be, in any way, diverted 
to private profit. If §10,000 are received in any year, the wliole is 
devoted, after paying necessary expenses, to the purchase of works of 
Art. If §20,000, 830,000, or §100,000 are received, the number of 
paintings, &c. distributed among the members is increased accordingly. 
The past history of the institution shows how this works. In 1840 the 
number of subscribers was 086, the receipts §3,927, and the number of 
pictures distributed (besides the engraving) was 14. In 1846 the 
number of subscribers was 4457— the receipts §22,293, and the number 
of paintings distributed 146. In 1848 the number of subscribers was 
16,475, the receipts §85,134, and the number of pictures, besides the 
engravings and including 450 medals, was 929. The entire receipts, what- 
ever may be their amount, are thus devoted to the benefit of the subscribers. 
This feature makes the American Art-Union strictly a public institution ; 
and the absence of it shows conclusively that the 'International Art- 
Union— as it is most improperly, not to say dishonestly, styled— is a 
mere private speculation, in which the subscribers are at the absolute 
mercy of the proprietors, whose sole object is to dispose of their pictures 
at the largest possible profit. 

In the American Art-Union, moreover, the Free Gallery in this city 
where the pictures are exhibited— the building which contains it— the 
lot on which it is built— everything connected with it is the property of 
the subscribers, and would be divided among them if the institution should 
be at any time discontinued. The benefits of this institution, further- 
more, are confined to Americans. None but American artists are 
employed; American workmen in all departments receive the money 
which is expended in connection with it. It is an Institution for the 
promotion of American Art, and the encouragement of American Artists. 



The friend who asks for "information " upon this subject, as well as 
others who may need it, will have no difficulty in understanding from 
this statement, the relative positions of the two concerns. The "Ameri- 
can Art-Union" is an incorporated Institution, having public objects in 
view, managed gratuitously for the public good, and in every respect 
the property of those who become members by subscribing five dollars. 
The "International Art-Union" is a private concern, conducted by a 
private print-selling house, responsible to nobody, seeking only its own 
profit, and managing its affairs with exclusive refei-ence to that end. 
The one devotes the whole of its subscriptions to the purchase of works 
of Art for distribution among its subscribers ; the other is under no obliga- 
tion to devote even a tenth part of its subscriptions to that object. The 
funds of the one are expended wholly in encouraging American Artists 
— every dollar received by the other goes to the house of Goupil, 
Vibert & Co., in Paris, who may send in return whatever pictures, 
from their own establishment, they are least likely to sell with advan- 
tage at home. Every one desirous, either of encouraging Art or 
possessing some of its productions, can judge for himself which of these 
two establishments it will be advisable for him to patronize. Only one 
of them, however, can justly be called, in any sense of the term, an 
Art-Union. 



Sikce the reprint, on another page, of the article from the Courier 
and Enquirer, in regard to. the private speculation of Messrs. Goupil, 
Vibert & Co., called by them an Art-Union, those gentlemen have re- 
sponded in a communication published in the same paper. 

In justice to Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co., as well as to put our mem- 
bers in possession of all that can be said in favor of the private scheme 
of these gentlemen, the Committee of Management have determined to 
reprint the reply of Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co., together with the 
comments made thereon by the Editor of the Courier and Enquirer. 

The Committee also reprint an extract from an article which ap- 
peared a few days since in the Evening Mirror of this city, in reply to 
certain statements recently published in a paper called the Home 
Journal. 

From the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer, Oct. 6. 

THE "INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION." 
Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. have furnished us with a reply to the 
article respecting the "International Art-Union," published. in the 
Courier and Enquirer of Monday last, which we willingly lay before our 
readers. 

"The International Art-Union was established after its principles, 
objects and plan had received the approbation of nearly the entire 
American press, as well as the countenance of many of the most emi- 
nent and honorable men in the country. This is no idle assertion. 
The journals are there; the book of subscriptions is there; the Com- 
mittee of Reference is no fiction — not one of the subscribers' names has 
been obtained by constraint or undue solicitation. The idea of the 
Institution seemed generous, beneficial to the cause of art, and well cal- 
culated to develop a taste for the fine Arts in the country — it remained 
to put it into practice. Up to the announcement of Goupil, Vibert & 
Co., who had dared to come forward and accept this enterprise"? It 
offered then, and offers still, nothing but the necessity for pecuniary 
advances, for sacrifices and for devotion. Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & 
Co. did not hesitate to embrace this opportunity for advancing the cause 
of Art. to which all their lives have been faithfully devoted, and they 
are to-day proud of the position they have assumed. 

" The General Plan of the Institution designates clearly the obliga- 
tions which the managers have taken upon themselves, and is an express 
and complete refutation of every charge made against them. This 
General Plan, which has been before the public from the day in which 
the idea of the Institution was announced, expressly states that all the 
funds of the Institution, after being charged with the absolute expenses, 
are to be devoted to the publishing of an engraving for all the members ; 
to the distribution of valuable pictures and works of art among the mem- 
bers, in the same manner as in the American Art-Union ; and to sending 
annually at least one American student to Europe for two years' study 
in the best schools. This latter clause is original with the International 
Art-Union, and is the only innovation from the rule of Art-Unions 
already established. Is it one which deserves the censure of the Amer- 
ican public, the American press, or, most of all, an Institution professedly 
established, expressly for the benefit of American artists % The Amer- 
ican Art-Union has been established many years, and its annual income 
has reached as high as eighty thousand dollars, yet the idea of furnish- 
ing American students of art with the only means of perfecting them- 
selves in their profession, and for want of which many men of exquisite 
natural genius struggle and die in obscurity, never took possession ot 



the sage public benefactors of art who manage the expenditures of the 
American Art-Union. -It remains for the 'private French print-sellers,' 
who it seems have committed an unpardonable offence by bringing a 
large number of valuable pictures to America, which they propose to 
distribute gratuitously among the people, to take the first step in estab- 
lishing a means whereby the poor aspirant for greatness in art may 
avail himself of a study in the ancient and modern galleries of Europe, - 
and under the best masters. As to the gross insinuations respecting 
the intentions of the managers of the International Art-Union, they 
refer with pride and confidence to their unspotted reputation' for strict 
integrity and responsibility, both in Europe and America ; to a career 
of a quarter of a century in close and extensive connection with the 
arts and artists of Europe; and to what they have already done, by 
disseminating and exhibiting works of unquestioned excellence in the 
United States. They challenge the world to point to a promise' or an 
'engagement they have ever broken, either to an individual or to the 
public. Under these circumstances, they deem it cruel and oppressive 
in the last degree to be charged in advance with the intention of com- 
mitting a robbery of their subscribers, every way entitling them to the 
character of common swindlers. It is not by such unprovoked and 
unwarrantable assaults as this upon a respectable house and a respect- 
able Institution that the cause of art or the interests of American 
artists are best to be forwarded. The calumnious supposition that from 
§15,000 of subscriptions, §13,000 might go into the pockets of Messrs. 
Goupil, Vibert & Co. may be more specifically answered, also, by these 
facts. Of the subscriptions already received, notwithstanding all the 
expenses attendant upon the opening of a new Institution of so costly a 
character as the " International Art-Union," the keeping open of a per- 
petual free gallery of choice pictures in New- York, and the cost of more 
than forty free exhibitions of valuable paintings in various parts of the 
Union, from Boston to New Orleans and from Providence to Chicago 
and St. Louis — and beside the annual engraving to which each member 
is entitled — one-third of the entire amount of subscriptions has been 
already devoted to the purchase of pictures to be distributed among the 
subscribers for 1849, in addition to the three paintings presented by the 
French Government. The purchases already made are of the highest 
order of merit, and among them are such pictures as Schekfer's 'Dead 
Christ' and Waldmuller's ' Children Leaving School.' The mana- 
gers have also pledged themselves to publish, at the end of the year, a 
list of every picture purchased, and l/ieprice paid for it., so that the sub- 
scribers may see specifically to what use their money has been appro- 
priated. Dare the American Art-Union follow this example, which the 
' private French print-sellers ' have been the first to set % 

" It is true that the ' International Art-Union' has no charter. But it 
is also true, that the American Art-Union existed for three years with- 
ont a charter ; and when we consider the fact, that the International 
has already received, during the first ten months of its existence, more 
subscribers than was received in the sixth year of the American Art- 
Union, the managers take courage to hope, that the Legislature of the 
State of New- York will, in three years at least, be willing to extend its 
protecting arms towards an institution that aims only to disseminate 
and extend the taste for good pictures in the United States, and to edu- 
cate American students of Art. For the rest, the public is always the 
best judge in matters of this kind ; and it is to that source the mana- 
gers of the International Art-Union look for the approval of their ef- 
forts. Resting confidently in their determination and ability to com- 
ply faithfully with all their engagements, they respond by their deeds 
to the violent and unjust attacks of their adversaries." 

Wo desire Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co., as well as the public at 
large, to understand that we make no objection to their importing pic- 
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of those who thus build up and establish the institution for the attain- 
ment of that object. This whole pretence, we allege, is a fiction. The 
concern has not one single characteristic of a public Institution about 
it It is * private affair-* scheme for private emolument in disguise 
of an Art-Union. Any one can readily see the truth, and the impor- 
tance of this distinction, by contrasting its organization with that of 
a bona fide public Institution. 

The American Art-Union is owned and controlled by its members ; 
and every subscriber is a member during the whole term of his sub- 
scription. The members, who constitute the Union, seek through it to 
iccomplish certain ends: and they elect Managers to carry out their 
plans and attain those ends. These managers, thus elected, are re- 
sponsible to the members, just as the directors of a bank are responsi- 
ble to its stockholders. They are put in office by them ; they follow 
whatever directions they see fit to give; they act wholly under their 
supervision and for their benefit-existing as managers only at their 
pleasure and being responsible to them, and to them only, for every- 
thing they do. This makes the Art-Union emphatically a " public In- 
stitutions—seeking public ends and controlled wholly by those whose' 
funds contribute to its support. The managers, moreover, are pro- 
hibited from deriving the slightest pecuniary benefit from their position. 
They have not a shilling in salary. They can only be members, and 
thus entitled to an engraving and to a chance in the distribution ot 
pictures, by paying their subscription into the general fund, like every 
other member. 

Now, how is it with the " International Art-Union," as it calls itself? 
Is it, in any of these respects, entitled to be called a "public Institu- 
tion ■?" Are its Managers elected by the subscribers ? Are they re- 
sponsible to them for anything they do 1 Can they be removed from 
ofiice for any cause, or in any way % Is there any supervision whatever 
over their operations 1 Is there any one to audit their accounts, to de 
tect their mistakes, to direct their management, or to guard, in any 
way, the interests of this " public Institution," the " sole object" of 
which is the promotion of Art ? And what share in the government of 
the concern have those who send their money to its treasury 1 Not one 
particle in any shape ! Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co., in Taris are 
the proprietors of the concern — they elect themselves its Managers— 



they audit their own accounts, buy their own pictures, distribute just 
as many and just as few as they see fit, and put the profits into their 
own pockets. And to call such an establishment a " public Institution," 
and to collect funds for it as such, is certainly obtaining money under 
pretences which facts do not sustain. We do not charge Messrs. Gou- 
pil, Vibert & Co. "in advance" with the "intention of committing a 
robbery of their subscribers"— we simply say, that their subscribers 
have no security whatever against it, in the organization of their con- 
cern. The system on which it is managed would permit robbery of the ' 
grossest kind— and the subscribers would have no right to complain. 

This is the main point of our caution to the public in regard to this 
enterprise. Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. put it forward as a public 
institution, and lead their subscribers to believe that it has all the 
safeguards and immunities of such institutions, whereas in point of fact 
it is a private concern altogether, managed by private persons, with- 
out the slightest supervision on the part of those who contribute funds, 
and without the slightest restraint of any kind except such as may flow 
from the private character of its owners. There are several points in 
the reply of Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co., given above, which merit 
more specific attention : — 

1. Messrs. G., V. & Co. allege that " the funds of the Institution, 
after being charged with the absolute expenses, are to be devoted to the 
publishing of an engraving for all the members, and to the purchase of pic- 
tures and works of art for distribution." Very well : — But who deter- 
mines what are "absolute expenses'?" The Managers, Messrs. 
Goupil, Vibert & Co. — By whom is the engraving published, and who 
receives payment from the Managers, for its publication 1 Messrs. 
Goupil, Vibert & Co., print-sellers in Paris. — From whom do Messrs. 
Goupil, Vibert & Co.. as Managers, purchase the pictures for distribu- 
tion 1 From Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co., picture dealers in Paris I 
Now suppose, for the sake of illustration merely, that Messrs. Goupil, 
Vibert & Co., print and picture dealers in Paris,see fit to charge Messrs. 
Goupil, Vibert & Co., Managers of the International Art-Union, ttvice 
as much, or ten times as much, as these pictures, &c. cost them, is it for 
the interest of the Managers to make them lower their terms and accept 
less profit 1 And what remedy have the subscribers, whose money is 
thus paid into private pockets in Paris 1 But the Managers " pledge 
themselves to publish a list of prices paid for the pictures," and ask if 
" the American Art-Union dare to follow this example, which the private 
French print-sellers have been the first to set." These gentlemen do 
not seem to be aware, that for several years the American Art-Union 
published regularly the price paid to the artist for every picture, and 
only gave it up because the artists desired them to do so. But there 
seems to be no reason why Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co.'s prices should 
not be published, for the artists have nothing to do with them. They 
sell their pictures to Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co., print-sellers, for 
what they can get ; Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co., print-sellers, sell 
them to Goupil, Vibert & Co., Managers of the International Art- 
Union, for whatever the latter are inclined to pay ; and the subscribers 
,vill only learn from the published list kow much of their money has 
thus gone into the purse of Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co, 



. Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. promise to devote part of the sub- 
scriptions they may receive "to sending annually at least one American 
student to Europe, for two years' study in the best schools," and they 
claim prodigious credit therefor. This will cost say §2000. Suppose 
the subscription, then, to reach §5000. Every person who sends §5 to 
Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. contributes of it two dollars to support- 
ing in Europe for two years some person of whom he never heard; 
three dollars only has any chance of coming back to him in tangible 
shape. -This "idea of furnishing American students of art with" the 
means of perfecting themselves in their profession," it seems, "has never 
occurred to the sage conductors of the American Art-Union." Very 
likely— or if it has, it was only to be rejected. They manage that 
matter, it seems to us. a good deal better. If an American student de- 
sires to go to Europe to pursue his studies, and can furnish pictures 
showing talent worth cultivating, the Art-Union buys his pictures, and 
thus furnishes him the means of going to Europe, and "perfecting him- 
self in his profession." The young artist is encouraged to work hisown 
way, and is provided with the means of doing so. And for the means 
thus provided, he is required to furnish an equivalent in pictures to the 
subscribers whose money he has received. They are not compelled to 
support him gratuitously while residing abroad. 

Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. seem to be so entirely ignorant of the 
operations of the American Art-Union that they will probably be sur- 
prised to learn that this Institution has thus aided to maintain, durino- the 
last year alone, as students in Europe, Fourteen American Artists, at an 
aggregate expense of §7,470; and this sum, moreover, has not been 
abstracted from the subscribers' fund, without return, but has been 
paid for by pictures from these same students, which are to be dis- 
tributed among the members. This is the method by which the Ameri- 
can Art-Union sees fit to encourage native talent, to furnish young 
American Artists with the means of pursuing their studies abroad, and 
at the same time to return to members the full amount of their sub- 
scriptions in pictures and works of Art. We are quite willing it should 
be compared, or contrasted, with that so ostentatiously paraded by 
Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. 

3. Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. state, in reply to the statement 
that they have no charter, that " the American Art-Union existed for 
three years without a charter." This is not so. The first meeting of the 
Art-Union (though it was then called by another name) was held in 
December, 1839 ; the Legislature did not meet until the ensuing win- 
ter, and their charter bears date May, 1840. The obtaining of a char- 
ter was thus the preliminary step to all their operations. Messrs. Gou- 
pil, Vibert & Co. have been misinformed. 

4. Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. challenge the world " to point to a 
promise they have ever broken." We certainly have no desire to accept 
the challenge. We have no reason to suppose that they will violate 
their explicit promises. But they are very cautious in committing them- 
selves by specific promises, and can thus easily disappoint just expecta- 
tions while rigidly adhering to the " conditions of the bond ?" Look, for 
example, at their list of Paintings to be distributed. They have pub- 
lished a catalogue of some, fifty pictures— but they have not "promised" 
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to distribute them. They state that " among the pictures purchased to 
be distributed are the ' Dead Christ,' and 'Children leaving School.'" 
But what the others are is left to conjecture. There is a striking differ- 
ence between the title of their catalogue and that of the American Art- 
Union. The latter reads thus :— 

" Catalogue of Works of Art purchased by the American Art-Union 
to be distributed by lot among the members at the annual meeting in De- 
cember next." ° 

That of Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. is simply this :— 

"Catalogue of Paintings and Works of Art now exhibiting at the 
International Art-Union." 

Is this very essential variation wholly accidental % And suppose 
Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. should sec fit to distribute only three or 
four pictures among their subscribers, could they not still " challenge 
the world" to show that they had never " violated a promise ?" 

We believe wo have thus met each allegation in the card of Messrs. 
Goupil, Vibert & Co., given above. We have no desire to utter aught 
against the personal character or mercantile integrity of this distin- 
guished French house. We only object to their imposing upon, and 
making profit from, the American people, by the pretence that they are 
seeking, solely, the promotion of Art ; and that their establishment is 
a public institution, of which they are simply Managers. They came 
here to sell their pictures, and they found that the American Art-Un- 
ion had done much to awaken an enthusiasm for Art, and especially for 
American Art, throughout the country. It has by its agencies collected 
from the American people more than §200,000, the greater part of which 
it has paid to American artists, and distributed in return, among those 
who contributed the money, pictures and works of art received in ex- 
change therefor. Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. imitated the system 
they had put in operation, established agencies, followed in their wake, 
going to the sections of country where they had laid the foundation 
and copying very clofely their mode of procedure, and in some instances 
tampered with their agents, for the purpose, not of aiding American 
artists or of promoting a love for art, but of making private gain out of 
the love for art already created by the institution which they are seeking 
to supplant. Their Committee of Reference is made up of respectable 
gentlemen, some of whom juever entered their gallery — many of whom 
know nothing about their operations, and one of whom, at least, has 
given the strongest possible condemnation of the principle and process 
of the whole affair. Now one of two things Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & 
Co. ought to do ; they should either abandon the flimsy pretence that 
their concern is a " public institution," or they should make it such, by 
placing it wholly under the control of its subscribers. Until they do 
one or the other of these two things, they must excuse us for performing 
what we believe to be the duty of a public journal, in regard to all 
attempts to impose upon the public intelligence, or to sail under false 
colors. We must make public exposure of the true nature of their 
transactions, and leave the community to form its own judgment of their 
propriety. 
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From the Evening Mirror, Sept. 28. 

THE AMERICAN ART-UNION AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ART-UNION. 

In a recent number of the Home Journal we find the following 
strangely thoughtless and palpably mercenary allusion to the managers 
of the American Art-Union, in an article applauding the speculation of 
Messrs.- Goupil, Vibert& Co., which they grandly call an " International 
Art- Union." 

" Begging pardon of amateurs, it is no small advantage that the pic- 
tures of the International Art-Union are selected by those whose busi- 
ness in life and whose well-studied profession it is to understand and value 
them, and who, moreover, have the full advantage of the appreciation 
and criticism of foreign connoisseurs to aid and give certainty to their own . 
Goupil and Vibert could not possibly be mistaken, we should be certain, 
in knowing the exact value of a picture. They have also a professional 
skill in judging what will engrave well. They bring to the manage- 
ment of the International Art-Union a tact and knowledge which, of 
course, cannot be possessed by a committee of merchant amateurs." 

The writer of this should not only beg the pardon of amateurs, but of 
every man of common sense and patriotic feeling in the community. 
The idea that those who deal in works of art as mere matters of mer- 
chandise must necessarily be better acquainted with their intrinsic value 
than those who purchase them and study them from a love of art itself, 
irrespective of its commercial value, is sufficiently absurd. It is as 
though a fishmonger should claim superiority in knowledge of the finny 
tribe to an Agassiz or a Frank Forrester, because it is his profession to 
deal in fish. Men who deal in works of art or imagination are 
notoriously incompetent to decide on their intrinsic or relative mer- 
its ; and there are none more notorious for their incapacity to form a 
correct judgment than those who deal in pictures. It is said that the 
most ignorant publishers are generally the most successful in business, 
and the same rule will apply with equal force to a dealer in pictures. 
There is no paradox in this. When pictures are bought to sell again, 
no other motive need influence the dealer than the desire to make a 
safe bargain ; and if he ever should allow his taste or humanity to in- 
terfere in j udging of the mercantile value of a work of art, he would be 
constantly purchasing articles above the level of the public taste, and 
consequently unsalable. Publishers and dealers never seek out pr re- 
compense merit, which has not first contrived to gain the recognition of 
its claims by the public; and this is just the point where the superi- 
ority of a benevolent institution, managed by " merchant amateurs," 
like the American Art-Union, overtops a mere mercantile speculation, 
like the so-called international Art-Union, of mere picture dealers. 

The difference between the two establishments, and the superiority 
of the American Art-Union in promoting the cause of art in all its rela- 
tions to the public, and our Artists, is too palpable to "require enlarge- 
ment. We have no wish to disparage the scheme of Messrs. Goupil, 
Vibert & Co. by these remarks ; these gentlemen are well known as an 
enterprising and extensive print-publishing firm in Paris, who have 
recently established an agency in this city. They have adopted a 
plan for getting rid of their prints here, bearing some resemblance to 
the method of the Art-Union, but on a wholly different principle. 
The scheme is a private speculation, and it has always appeared to us 
exceedingly wrong to style it an Art-Union, as it has no right to such a 
title Similar attempts were made in England by certain print-sellers 
to get rid of their stock, but they were promptly put a stop to by act ot 
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Parliament, as their plans were in fact nothing better than private 
lotteries. No doubt the subscribers to Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co.'s 
scheme will receive the value of their money, as they would do by 
making a private purchase of prints of the same firm ; and we have no 
fears that the public will be at all harmed by the dissemination of a few 
French engravings over the country. 

But great harm must result from the attempt, by such a paper as the 
Home Journal, to advertise the idea that the speculation of this firm is 
any thing like an " emulative stimulant" to American Art ; or, that it 
is in any manner an " International Institution," or that the managers 
of it, being traders in pictures, are necessarily more competent judges 
of works of art than the disinterested and intelligent gentlemen who 
manage the affairs of the American Art-Union. The Committee of the 
Art-Union are, mostly, "merchant amateurs," but not wholly. To 
these merchant amateurs, however, belongs the honor of orio-inatino- 
and perfecting a plan for the encouragement of art in this country^ 
which has already exerted a wide-spread influence of incalculable bene- 
fit to the people. This could only have been done by men who joined 
to a cultivated taste and a benevolent disposition, an elevated patriot- 
ism and a practical knowledge of business. The transactions of the 
Art-Union, imposing as they appear in the annual reports of the Institu- 
tion, give no indication either of the intelligent labor necessary to ac- 
complish such results, nor of their wide-spread and healthy influences. 
It is a great pity that the public did not know to what extent they are 
indebted to the " amateur merchants " who manage tho Art- Union, for 
their untiring labors, and liberal advances of money, in promoting the 
interests of American art. Many of them are gentlemen whose private 
munificence, and discriminating taste in the employment of artists, 
have done much towards elevating the taste for art, and encouraging 
the youthful genius of our country in its struggles to compete with the 
"outside stimulants." God help them if they are to be left to the cold 
compassion of dealers " whose business in life" it is to trade in their pro- 
ductions ! 

We have so often called attention to the Art-Union, and asserted its 
claims upon the country, that we need hardly add another word on that 
point now; and, in truth, so rapidly are the subscription books of the 
Institution filling up, that it would be unnecessary to do so. But the 
contemptible sneer of the Home Journal towards the public-spirited and 
liberal managers, for the purpose of making capital for the scheme of a 
private print-seller, seemed to us to call for a rebuke. The Art-Union 
may now and then have paid more than its mercantile value for a paint- 
ing ; but, it should be remembered, that in every such case the overplus 
goes to cheer the heart and strengthen thehandsof anative artist strug- 
gling against foreign competition. We fear that those " whose business 
in life" is to trade in pictures, rarely make such mistakes as this. 



